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he exercised over the people of this country, that two such
statesmen as Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay put forth the exertion
of every faculty that they possessed, each in his own character-
istic way, to convince the people that the measures of Gen-
eral Jackson were often wrong, both in point of constitutional
authority and in point of present expediency; and yet he al-
ways carried them, and the great men who opposed them had
to wait for the recognitions of the future, and for that popular
conviction which comes only after public suffering has enforced
the truth.

On the assembling of Congress, Mr. "Webster was chosen
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance. He had made
up his mind that there was but one course that ought to be
pursued. Congress, he thought, would have to act for the relief
of the country from, the prevailing and increasing distress. It
would have to regulate, in some form, the custody of the public
money, and not leave it to the discretionary control of the
Executive. He did not believe in the capacity of the State
banks to fulfil the functions which had been performed by the
Bank of the United States; and he foretold with the utmost
distinctness how that incapacity would, as it did, reveal itself.
Although he held that the Only suitable remedy for the existing
state of things was, to continue the national bank in existence
for a short period beyond its present charter, until Congress
could more deliberately determine on the financial system best
adapted to the wants of the country and of the Government, he
considered it to be the first duty of Congress to act upon the
reasons assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his official
report, for the removal of the deposits, and to vindicate its own
authority over the subject against the assumption by the
Executive of powers not vested in it by the Constitution and the
laws. This action, he maintained, should not be allowed to be
mixed with or influenced by the question whether there was or
was not to be in the future a national bank. At the same time,
he did not hesitate to declare his own opinion to be, that a na-
tional bank, in some form, was a national necessity, and that the
period could not then be foreseen when it would cease to be so.
But the first thing to be done was to decide whether the de-
posits should be restored to the Bank of the United States, or